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Che Annual Meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


PRESIDENT Evans made a very full and interesting address 
at the annual meeting, on Nov. 7, in London, and I regret that 
want of space, as well as the lateness of the date ( Nov. 19) 
when the copy came, will permit me to here report but a few 
paragraphs. It should be added, too, that much of the address 
is properly a review of events rather than an announcement of 
what would be fresh news from the explorations. 

Sir John Evans pays a fitting tribute to eminent deceased 
members, among them Ruskin and Warner. He intimates that 
it was at the “instigation” of Mr. Warner that Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards undertook her lecturing tour in the United States. 


[This will allow me to correct a somewhat prevalent mistake. 
For two or three years previous to the winter of ’89-’90 I had 
repeatedly urged this tour upon my associate; and, finally, by 
a personal note to over 200 of the most eminent men and 
women of our land, I secured a list of 200 names appended to 
a card, announcing and welcoming her expected advent. I had 
also corresponded with our universities and institutes and 
planned for her fifty to seventy-five lectures before them or 
under their auspices. Immediately following her first lecture, 
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a lecture-bureau took charge of matters and she spoke some 
120 times in all before American audiences. ] 

After his tributes, Sir John goes on: 

“T may observe that research in Egypt seems never to have 
been prosecuted with a greater degree of activity than it has 
been during the past season. 

The return of Professor Maspero to his part as Director of 
the Department of Antiquities in Egypt has been welcomed by 


all, and new energy has been infused into the Ghizeh Museum 
about to be transferred to its new quarters at Khasr-en Nil, 
close to Cairo. An Egyptological Reference Library formerly 
belonging to the late Professor Ebers, has been acquired. 
Active inspectors have been appointed and, according to Mr. 
Quibell, some 600 objects have been added to the collection in 
the Museum. Explorations have been carried on for the 


Berlin Museum; for the University of California on several 
spots; by the Marquis of Northampton; by Messrs. Gayet, 
Steindorff, Chassinat, and others.” 

Of Dr. Petrie’s work at Abydos and his volume thereon, 
President Evans remarks : 

“Inscriptions relating to nearly all the Kings of the First 
Dynasty have been secured, and the order of their succession 
on the throne has, at least so far as half of them are concerned, 
been firmly established and it is satisfactory to find that so far 
as three of the kings whose identity is certain, the order of 
Manetho is confirmed. It would be superfluous to attempt to 
give any abstract of the contents of the volume, but the seal- 
ings of the different kings, their states, the forms of the pottery 
of the Ist Dynasty and the marks upon it are all amply illus- 
trated. A tabular comparative view of Egyptian prehistoric 
Ist, XIIth and XVIIIth Dynasty symbols and those of Cairo and 
Spain, show how much remains to be learnt as to their value 
and suggests the possibility of these symbols coming some day 
to the aid of interpreting the mysterious characters on the 


Cretan clay tablets discovered by my son.” 
Sir John is king of antiquarians in England, and his palzo- 
lithic love now appears ; 
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“In addition to work on the Tombs of the Kings, excavations 
have been carried on under the direction of Professor Petrie 
among monuments dating from the XI[Ith to the XXXth 
Dynasty as well as on prehistoric sites. Among the objects 
brought to England were some flint implements of palezolithic 
forms such as have not infrequently been found on high land 
adjoining the valley of the Nile, but as to the age of which 
some question has arisen. I have already mentioned a dis- 
covery made by the late General Pitt-Rivers in 1881. During 
a stay at Luxor in that year, he devoted special attention to 
the sands and gravels at the mouth of the Babel Molook, in 
which the Tombs of the Kings are situated, and in beds about 
half a mile to the north-east of the Palace and Temple of 
Rameses II, at El Koomeh, in which numerous tombs had been 
excavated he found unquestionable chest flakes and cores and 
one rough root embedded in the matrix, which of course must 
have been deposited long previously to the hardening of the 
gravel—the erosion of the Waddi and the cutting of the Tombs 
—some of the flakes were actually ‘chiselled out of the sides 
of the Tombs.’ 

“The discovery in Somali-land a few years ago by Mr. Seton- 
Karr of numerous flint implements and chest implements of 
distinctly palceolithic types strengthened the probability of 
those of analogous forms found in Egypt being of palceolithic 
age, inasmuch as in Somali-land there seemed to be no associa- 
tion of neolithic forms with those of apparently far earlier 
date. Recent discoveries made by M. Louis Gentil at Lac 
Karar about sixty miles south-west of Oran in Algeria, increase 
this probability to the verge of certainty, inasmuch as at that 
place implements of the same distinctly palceolithic character 
have been found associated with the remains of a North 
African pleistocene fauna including an elephant which is not 
the African elephant.” 

One of my claims is that our volumes are so varied, based 
as they are on such varied discoveries, that no one need 
turn their leaves without some interest in text or illustration. 
I quote Sir John: 
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“ Considerable interest was evinced at the Conversaziones of 


of the Royal Society, in a collection exhibited on behalf of the 
Fund, of drawings of various mammals and birds, domesticated 
and otherwise, which illustrated the permanence of certain 
types among breeds of dogs, horned cattle and other animals. 
There are points in Egyptian archeology which have the 
closest connection with not only researches in other countries 
but with the study of the whole history of civilization, and 
there are some of the pictorial monuments which have a direct 
bearing on more than one branch of Natural History. All 
recruits to our body, whatever the nature of their studies, will 
find in our publications and collections, something which will 
open up in them new interests.” 


Mr. GrRueBER’s REPORT. 

The report of the Honorary Treasurer is clear and orderly; 
only some of it can here find space. 

Of the items of the Egypt Exploration Fund proper, Mr. 
Grueber states the total expenditures as £2733:4:10. He 
specifies as follows : 

“(1). By expeditions’ account, £1658:14:5, which sum is 
divided between the work at Deir-el-Bahari and Prof. Petrie’s 
expedition, which was last year at Abydos, viz. £501:5:9, for 
the former and £1157:8:8 for the latter. The outlay on Deir- 
el-Bahari besides Mr. Howard Carter’s salary and expenses for 
the short time that he was in the Fund’s service during last 
season and other small items for guards, telegrams, etc., has 
been £357:11:1, for wages and for building materials £45:3:4. 

These building materials were.used for the reparation of the 
Temple and the wages were those of the men who were em- 
ployed on the work. I am glad to say that this reparation is 
completed; and I think the Fund owes Mr. Howard Carter a 


deep debt of gratitude for gratuitously supervising the work 


to the end even after his receiving the appointment of Inspec- 
tor of Antiquities.” 


What invaluable knowledge at little cost! Read: 
“The items of the expenditure on Professor Petrie’s expedi- 
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tion to Abydos are precisely similar to those of last year: viz. 


£507:3:9 for excavations ; £364:0:6 for his salary, and travel- 
ling, etc. expenses ; £100 for his Assistant, Mr. Wace; £95:0:9 
for transport and packing; £18:9:4 for Museum and other 
expenses, and £72:14:4, being balance due for 1898-9 for 
packing antiquities, etc., which, though incurred before our 
accounts were closed on the 31st of July, could not be paid as 
the bills had not been sent in.” 


(2). Mr. Grueber says: ‘By publications we have spent 
4£806:0:11. This is an unusually large amount, but besides 
the proportioned charges in the Archeological and Annual 
Reports, two volumes have been issued by Professor Petrie, 
Dendereh and the Royal Tombs. The latter which relates to 
last season’s work at Abydos and which has not been entirely 
paid for, was pushed forward so as to appear during the exhibi- 
tion at University College in July last.” 

(3). Smaller items run as follows: “On photographs and 
slides, £21:10:3, which added to rent of office, salaries, printing, 
postage, etc., made £346:19:3.” 

The Honorary Treasurer gives the total receipts as £2551:9:7, 
thus specified: — 

“(1). By subscriptions from English subscribers, £984:6:8 ; 
from the Boston office in America, £751:17:0; and from the 
affiliated branches of the Fund in the United States—Philadel- 
phia £250, which includes a special donation of £100 for 
Abydos; New York, £101:19:6; also a special donation for 
Abydos from Mrs. Thompson, and Chicago, £1:1:0; these 
making a total of $2089:4:2. 

“*(2). By sale of publications to England and America we 
have received £191:7:11 and from the Atlas of Ancient Egypt 
and photographs, £#1:10:11. 

(3). From dividends on Consols and India 3 per cent. 
Stock, £65:6:11. 

“(4). And lastly we carried over last year the sum of 
4£213:19;8, being the balance of the grant of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Monuments in Egypt for the reparation 
of the temple at Deir-el-Bahari. 
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From these items it will be seen that the Fund's expenditure 
has exceeded its receipts by the sum of £161:15:3, but against 
this deficit we may place the contribution which is due from 
the affiliated branch at Chicago and which should be as prom- 
ised, £150.” 

I thank Mr. Grueber for his good words, and I call attention 
to the note appended to this report respecting antiquities for 
New York and elsewhere : 

“It is to be noted that, thanks to our active Hon. Secretary 
and Vice President in America, Dr. Winslow, and to our good 
friends at home, the subscriptions show no falling off but a 
slight increase. I regret to have to add that the affiliated 
branch at New York, which was so recently established is no 
longer existing. As most of our subscribers living in New 


York had for years sent their subscriptions through Dr. 
Winslow, they desired to make no change and it was therefore 
thought better to discontinue the Branch of the Fund in that 
city. I need scarcely say that New York still receives its 
quota of objects distributed.” 

I condense the statements of the Archzological Survey and 
the Greco-Roman Branch departments. The former, disburse- 


ments, £538:9:0; receipts, £503:19:11. The latter, receipts, 
4£1741:3:11; disbursements, £740:3:4. 

General assets on July 31, 1900, consisted of £3306:5:3, 
invested in funds, including £700 cash. This sum is already 
appropriated in most part for the present season’s work, and 
Mr. Grueber appeals for further support from our generous 
subscribers and an interested public. 

Wittiam Coptey Wins.ow, 
Honorary Secretary, U.S. A. 
Boston, November 20, rgoo. 
Nore. 

In addition to the antiquities on exhibition in London from 
Abydos, sent to the Metropolitan Museum and other Museums 
in cur land, a large number of papyri are to be distributed at 
once as follows, according to the official word from London, 


under date of November 9: 
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To Philadelphia, 29; to Harvard, 16; to Johns Hopkins, 16; 
to Columbia, 16; to Yale, 16; to Princeton, 13; to Hamilton 
College, 5; to Vassar College, 4; to the Semitic Museum, 3. 
The larger number of papyri to one institution may be offset 
by the superiority of a lesser number to another. The official 
letter remarks: ‘‘We shall publish the numbers of these 


papyri, as they are described in our volumes; so if any par- 


ticulars are desired of any papyri their whereabouts are at 


once known.” 
W. C. W. 


Che Kon. Secretary’s Report, 1899-1900. 


LaDigs AND GENTLEMEN: —Though we are an English 
Society, and our General Meetings are necessarily held in 
England, our first duty on these occasions is to acknowledge 
how largely we are indebted to American support. From the 
Hon. Treasurer’s Statement, you will have learned that nearly 
half our aggregate income for the past year comes from the 
United States. On this I may remark that the American sub- 
scriptions, as entered in our accounts, appear as net income 
after deducting the cost of collection, so that the gross amount 
of these subscriptions is really larger than appears. I would 
also add that, since the close of the financial year, one of our 
subscribers in Philadelphia has given a donation of $250 to 
each branch of the Fund, making a total of £150. 

During the past year, the only affiliated branch in America 
that has paid the stipulated contribution of £150 is that of 
Philadelphia, which is represented on our Committe by Mrs. 


Stevenson. From her indeed, we have received nearly double 
what was promised. From Chicago nothing has come; but 
this omission may be regarded as accidental, being due entirely 
to the continued absence of Prof. Breasted, on work in the 
Egyptian museums of Europe. I have received more than one 
assurance, from sources upon which I can rely, that the requi- 
site funds are in existence, and that the deficiency will soon be 


made good. So confident are the Committee of this that, 
when distributing the antiquities from Abydos, they did not 
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hesitate to award a full share to Chicago. The New York 
State Branch, I am sorry to say, has ceased to exist, after a life 
of little more than one year. This disappearance of a local 
organization is, of course, a subject for regret, especially to 
myself, who had some hand in its foundation. But we have 
reason to believe that most of our New York subscribers will 


continue their support through our Boston office. Against this 
loss may be set off the formation of a new branch at New 
Haven, Conn., the home of Yale University, and the continued 
activity of minor branches at Pittsburg, Detroit and Milwaukee. 
These I should explain, are not fully developed branches 
affiliated to us in London, but local centres in connexion with 
our Boston office. The increased work thus thrown upon our 
Secretary at Boston has caused our representatives there to 
suggest an augmentation of her salary, to which the Committee 
readily assented. It is to the efficiency of the Boston office, 
not only for collecting money but also for distributing publica- 
tions and for maintaining friendly relations with widely scat- 
tered subscribers, that we owe to a large degree our success in 
America. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, I must be allowed to 
anticipate what the President may say by recording my personal 
sorrow for the death of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, our Vice- 
President in America honoris causéd. During my visit to the 
United States in 1897, he entertained me in his hospitable 
house at Hartford ; and I found his influence of much use to 
me not only in New York but as far west as Chicago. 

Instead of going through the year’s history of each of the 
three branches of the Fund, I propose on the present occasion, 
to call attention to certain departments of our work generally. 
We are, of course, primarily an exploring society ; and in this 
capacity we are accustomed to send out three parties to Egypt 
every winter. But it may not always be sufficiently recognized 
that we are also a great publishing society. During the past 
year we spent altogether on publications no less than £1754. 
Besides the Annual Report and the Archeological Report, 
which we send free to every subscriber to each branch, we 
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have issued in the past twelve months five large volumes. Two 
of these represent the work of Prof Petrie—Dendereh and The 
Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty; two show the energy of 
Mr. Griffith in overtaking the arrears of the Archeological 
Survey ; the fifth is the annual volume of the Greco-Roman 
Branch. In the next twelve months we propose to publish 
almost as much. For the Fund proper, we shall have either 
another Part of M. Naville’s Deir el Behari, or Prof. Petrie’s 
Diospolits Parva; while Prof. Petrie hopes to describe the 
results of this winter’s work at Abydos in another volume, to 
appear contemporaneously with his exhibition at University 
College next July. So again, with the Archeological Survey, 
Mr. Griffith has another volume far advanced, and the mate- 
rials collected for two more. The Greco-Roman Branch can 
always depend upon the punctuality of Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt, though, from among the quantity of papyri which they 
have accumulated, it has not yet been settled what their forth- 
coming volume shall consist of and, as I have mentioned their 
names, I cannot refrain from congratulating them on being 
the first recipients of the new “research” degree of Doctor of 
Letters from the University of Oxford. In addition to all this, 
we have in hand a fourth and revised edition of M. Naville’s 
Pithom, which opened our long series of publications in such a 
memorable way; and also Mr. Crum,s Coptic Ostraca. We 
may further claim credit for the promptitude of our publica- 
tions. Last summer Prof. Petrie brought out a volume with 
sixty-seven plates within three months after he had returned 


from excavating at Abydos, and I venture to say that no col- 
lection of Greek papyri has ever been made known to the 
learned world so quickly after its discovery as that from 
Oxyrhynchus. To each subscriber of £1 (or five dollars) we 
present a handsome illustrated volume. I doubt whether any 
other purely publishing society gives more for the money. It 
is only what remains over from each after defraying the cost 
of publication that we are able to devote to our primary duty 
of exploration. 

The other department of our work of which I wish to speak 
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is the distribution of antiquities. This is a duty which the 
Committee performs with a full sense of responsibility, espe- 
cially toward the subscribers in America, with whom we have 
entered into a formal undertaking that antiquities shall be dis- 
tributed in strict proportion to subscriptions received. It 
seems right therefore that I should take this opportunity of 
making public the complete list of institutions among which 
our share of the spoils of Abydos has been divided. In the 
United Kingdom—The British Museum, the Natural History 
Museum, the South Kensington Museum, the Ashmolean and 
Pitt Rivers Museums at Oxford, the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge, Owens College of Manchester, the Science and Art 
Museum at Edinburgh, and local museums at Belfast, Bolton, 
Bootle, Bristol, Dewsbury, Dundee, Glasgow, Greenock, Liver- 
pool, St. Helen’s and Warrington. In America—the Metro- 
politan Museum at New York, the Museum of Fine Arts at 
Boston, the University Museums of Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Yale, and Leland Stanford in California, and local museums at 
Detroit, Milwaukee and Pittsburg. On this occasion, too, we 
thought to send specimens of Prof. Petrie’s important finds to 
some of the principal Egyptological museums on the continent 
—at Paris, Berlin, Strassburg, Munich, Vienna, Brussels and 
Berne. The number of ushabtis brought home was so large 
that we are enabled for the first time to make presents of them 
to individual subscribers. 

During this very week the Committee has carried out its first 
distribution of some of the Greek papyri from Oxyrhynchus, 
dealing only with those for which the editors have no further 
use. In this case, we have taken into consideration the desira- 
bility of finding a home for the papyri in academical libraries, 
where they are likely to be consulted by scholars. The British 
share has been divided between the British Museum, the Bod- 
leian, and the University libraries at Cambridge, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St. Andrews; while examples have 
been allotted to Owens College, the Royal Holloway College, 
and the following public schools—Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
Rugby, Clifton, Bradfield, Repton and Haileybury. For the 
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Colonies, we have selected the Universities of Melbourne and 
Toronto. In the United States, the Universities of Pennsyl- 
via, Harvard, Yale, Columbia (New York), Johns Hopkins 
(Baltimore), Chicago, Princeton, Hamilton, and Vassar (a 
ladies’ college). 

I conclude with a brief report on the Archeological Survey, 
quoted, as on former occasions, in the words of the Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Griffith : 

“The work of the Archeological Survey last year covered a 
wide area in Egypt; and, in spite of the fact of the Surveyor. 
Mr. N. de G. Davies, being single-handed, it was very success- 
ful. The Sheikh Said group of Tombs, where a good deal of 
work had been done by the expedition of 1893, under Mr. Percy 
E. Newberry, was thoroughly investigated, additional clear- 
ances were made and the inscriptions recopied. The plans 
had already been made by Mr. J. E. Newberry. This group 
will provide the material for one volume. The Deir el Gebrani 
group, examined and partly copied by the members of Mr, 
Newberry’s expedition, has been thoroughly re-examined, and 
the whole traced afresh. New material was found in the 
western tomb. Another and very interesting volume will be 
the result of this work. The tombs at Vim el Ahmar, otherwise 
Zany et el Maiyitin, in which Lepsius copied many scenes of 
the greatest interest, are now almost entirely destroyed, and 
afford nothing worth mention. On the other hand Mr. Davies 
copied a good deal at Tehneh, but the publication of this group 
is already undertaken independently of us by Mr. G. W. Naser. 
A discovery worth notice, though belonging toa period outside 
the limits of the season’s programme, was that ot a new boun- 
dary steta of Akhenaten’s city, the most northerly yet dis- 
covered on the eastern side. Like most of the others, it is 
much shattered. 

“Not less successful have been our efforts in publication. 
Beni Hasan, Part IV, was issued in July, and at almost the 
same date appeared the first part of Mr. Davies’ Memoir on 
The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep. We have reason 
to believe that both of these volumes have given pleasure to 
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the subscribers, and we anticipate a good sale for them. A 
third volume, containing the tomb-sculptures of Akhethetep is 
practically finished and should be in the hands of subscribers 
early next year. We have thus gone far towards clearing off 
the arrears of publication which had accumulated, owing to 
lack of both funds and workers. We look forward to discharg- 
ing all our obligations in the next eighteen months, with the 
issue of two more memoirs on Sheikh Said and Deir el Gebrani, 
respectively; but we must beg the public to support our 
endeavor by providing more funds, the drain on account of 
publication being very heavy. This year Mr. Davies will 
devote himself entirely to the preparation of his materials for 
the next volume. In November, 1go1, I hope he will start 
upon a new expedition ; and it is very desirable that enough 
money should then be forthcoming to provide him with help 
in the work which he has hitherto done with such admirable 


results, during two years of dogged and solitary labour.” 


Hincient Jerusalem TCopograpby. 
NEHEMIAH’s CATALOGUE OF GATES AND Poots—No. VII. 


13. The Valley-gate repaired Hanun, and the 
inhabitance of Zanoah; they built it, and set up 
the doors thereof, the locks thereof, and the bars 
thereof, and a thousand cubits on the wall unto 
the Dung-gate. 

At this point our discovery and identifications are clearly 
brought into conflict with the prevailing theory of the day 
amongst biblical critics, experts and archeologists, which 
places the Valley-gate at the Jaffa-gate, whilst we place it in 
the valley itself, and not at the entrance of the ravine running 
into the valley. The only true scientific method of research is 
that which builds up theory from facts—bottom facts mainly, 
and the principles involved: otherwise fancy and fact, truth 
and falsehood, supposition and positive knowledge, will be 
mingled with unreasonable fallacies and improbable theories. 
After all that has been done by literary research on the one 
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hand, and by exploration and excavation on the other, the 
Christian world has not discovered a single starting point, nor 
drawn out a single thread by which experts might unravel the 
inexplicable entanglement into which the problem seems in- 
volved. The sites of the ancient walls, towers, gates and pools, 
are unknown as they existed during biblical times. Experts 
have not discovered a single point from which to start in their 
researches, nor reached an approximation thereto with any 
degree of certainty. The whole controversy is still an open 
question sub judice, with not a glimmer of light to indicate a 
termination of this worse than Egyptian darkness. The funda- 
mental theory of the Valley-gate as being identical with Jaffa- 
gate is the first fundamental mistake as a starting point: and 
the second fundamental mistake is the theory that Nehemiah’s 
Record refers to the city wall of the entire city, whereas it is 
exclusively limited to the Temple Area and the Ophel down 


to the toe end of the hill at the Valley-gate and Pool of Siloam. 

The Hebrew word for valley is gia which always represents 
an open plain, and is never applied to a sloping declivity like 
that at the Jaffa-gate, or to that of the Kedron ravine, both of 
which are expressed by the word nacha/, or ravine. There is 
no real valley round about Jerusalem and the Temple hill but 
the valley of Ge-hinnom. And as the toe end of the Temple 
hill is the only point where it terminates in the valley of 
Hinnom, and is there about the middle of the valley, it becomes 
the most appropriate place for the Valley-gate, more especially 
because the three ravines of Jaffa, Tyropoeon and Kedron are 
brought together near this locality. 

At the Pool Siloam was the Valley Gate. There has evi- 
dently been a gate at this spot from the most ancient times, 
with a road or pathway running by the west side of the pool. 
There is abundant proof that the modern pathway west of the 
pool is as ancient as the pool itself. It was originally a royal 
private pathway leading to and from the palace. The Valley 
Gate has been placed at the Jaffa Gate and other places by 
eminent scholars. But it is a mistake that ought not to have 
been made, for the Bible uses the Hebrew word gva invariably 
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to mean a lawn, open plain, or true valley, and is never applied 
to a ravine (nachal), nor to a sloping declivity (emek). 


From the Valley Gate the builders reconstructed a wall 


running directly to the Dung Gate, 1000 cubits in length— 
1473.33 feet, or 2.5 furlongs. The line of this long western 
wall is east of the Jewish Cemetery, and about 300 feet, more 
or less, east of the wall discovered in 1898 by Dr. Bliss west of 
the cemetery, built by Queen Eudocia. The Jewish Cemetery 
lies between our line of wall and the one found by Dr. Bliss. 


My measurements inside the line of the modern road east of 
the cemetery, from Siloam to a bend in the road where it turns 
in the direction of the Dung Gate, was 400 cubits—5 89. 328 feet, 
and 600 cubits—883.99 feet from the bend to the Dung Gate. 
The bend is where there was also a bend in the wall; the roads 
followed the same direction as the walls. The total distance 
from Valley Gate to Dung Gale is 1000 cubits—1473.33 feet, 
and Nehemiah’s Catalogue gives the same measurement. The 
average distance of this western wall from the bed of the 
Tyropceon ravine is about 300 feet, except at the Siloam end 
of the wall. And if anyone will refer to the Ordinance Map of 
Modern Jerusalem, by Sir C. Wilson, R. E., he will find by 
close measurement the map gives the same distance of the 
Dung Gate from Siloam, namely, 590 feet from Siloam to a 
point inside the bend of the road, and 884 feet from the same 
point inside the bend to the Dung Gate—total 1473 feet, equal 
to 1000 cubits. Neither Dr. Bliss nor Sir Charles Warren, nor 
any other expert, has any knowledge of the existence or 
whereabout is the location of this western wall, which was 
originally erected by Manasseh ‘‘on the west side of the ravine 
(nachel)” or brook, and reconstructed by Nehemiah’s builders 
1000 cubits in length as stated in the text—except those who 
have attended my lectures since 1895-96. 
14. But the Dung-gate repaired Malchiah the 
son of Rechab, the ruler of part of Beth-haccerem; 


he built it, and set up the doors thereof, the locks 
thereof, and the bars thereof. 


There is clear evidence that the present site of the Dung 
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Gate in the modern wall has always been where it is now 
located. Captain Warren found by excavation two or three 
beautiful marble pavements at successive heights above each 
other, reaching out from the S. W. Angle of the Haram to this 
ancient position of the Dung Gate. Its distance from the S.W. 
Angle ot the Haram is about 335 feet. 


15. But the gate of the Fountain repaired Shal- 
lum the son of Col-hozeh, the ruler of part of 


Mizpah ; he built it, and covered it, and set up the 
doors thereof, the locks thereof, and the bars 
thereof, and the wall of ‘the pool of Shiloah by the 


king’s garden, and unto the S¢azrs that go.down 
from the city of David. 


We have now arrived at the western side of the Temple 
Walls. Captain Warren found about the S. W. Angle a beau- 
tiful system of water works for the storage of pure water in 
considerable quantity, supplied by Solomon’s Pools. He dis- 
covered a rock-cut canal or aqueduct running north and south, 
8 feet deep and 4 feet wide, evidently used for the distribution 
and storage of pure water by means of pools and cisterns, 
mainly for the use of the Temple and palace of the kings. 

This aqueduct system cut in solid rock is distributed and 
arranged in precisely the same identical order as given in 
Nehemiah’s Catalogue. The one interprets and confirms the 
other, and together they prove the reality and identity of each. 
We come first in contact with the Fountain Gate, after passing 
the Dung Gate. To this gate is attached a well, cistern or 
pool, 16 feet in diameter, 14.733 feet deep, cut in solid rock, 
and roofed in rock with a man-hole in the center, which exit 
passage is 8 feet high as it turns round the S. W. Angle to dis- 
charge its water into the bed of the Tyropceon ravine, running 
south toward Siloam Pool. But this cistern is simply the 
storage for the Fountain Gate. The place of the fountain is 
north of the cistern, and is only about 3 feet wide (2.95), its 
length east and west, running to the main wall, evidently 
across the ancient path, as if it had been used for the con- 
venience of cattle. This is the Fountain Gate, which in later 
times was located under the southern edge of the Royal Bridge 
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that crosses the Tyropceon ravine, and now known by the site 
of Robinson’s Arch. 

At 100 feet north of the Fountain Gate is Sz/oa Pool, which 
has also attached to it a well, pool, or cistern, of the same size 
and pattern as the former. The Pool Si/oa has some features 
we cannot very well overlook or set aside. It is distinguished 
from the adjoining pool of the Fountain Gate, and from the 
Pool Siloam, with which it is usually identified. They are two 
distinct places. It is distinguished by a descriptive title, and 
a local identification. It is called “the wall of the Pool Siloa.” 
And to make the distinction more marked, and its position 
more unmistakable and better defined, it is located “by the 
King’s Garden.” The Pool Siloa is located where the wall 
crosses the pool, and no other is so distinguished. It is also by 
the King’s Garden adjacent to the Pool. In fact, the inner 
half under the wall isin the King’s Garden. And as Nehemiah 
describes and locates it, so do we find a wall and pool so related 
to each other, and to the other pools which are adjacent, and 
follow each other in the same order successively. It was so 
constructed and so located under the wall as to be accessible 
to those inside the wall, and to be of use to the servants of the 
palace, to the King’s Garden west of the palace, and to the 
Temple: for during the feast of tabernacles, and at other times, 
the priests would go and draw water from this ‘Pool Siloa,” 
and enter the Water Gate therewith. Nehemiah calls Pool 
Siloa also the King’s Pool (Neh. ii, 14). 

The next object named in verse 15 is the ‘‘ Stairs” that go 
down from the city of David. This object is now used as a 
cistern within the limits and grounds of the Haram, and is 
known as Nos. 19 and 20 among the list of tanks in the Haram, 
and generally as Barclay’s Gate. I identify it as the Grand 
Royal Stairway to and from the city of David. It is 299 feet 
from the S. W. Angle, and 125.23 feet beyond the Pool Siloa. 
It is 19 feet wide on a horizontal level for 67.77 feet, when it 
enters a vestibule 19 feet square: the passage then turns south 
at a right angle when it rises with a gentle slope, then turns 
eastward and rises to the surface of the Haram in the King’s 
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Garden, with a grand entrance 39.78 feet wide and 54.5 feet 
long. 
16. After him repaired Nehemiah the son of 
Azbuk, the ruler-of the half part of Beth-zur, unto 
the place over against the sepulchres of David, and 
to the pool that was made, and unto the house of 
the mighty. 

We have now arrived at one of the most notable and distin- 
guished sites in the entire list of places in Nehemiah’s Cata- 
logue. The builders now arrive at a spot exactly opposite to 
and “overagainst the (kibri) sepulchers of David.” The deter- 
mination of the exact spot of the catacombs of David, Solomon 
and the kings, is one of the most important—if not the most 
distinguished—discoveries of the 19th century without excep- 
tion. Its value and significance is far beyond all estimation. 
To recover the site of this one spot would be to fix beyond 
doubt or cavil the position of Zion, city of David, and a host of 
other important sites too numerous to mention. Its exact 
location may now be determined. It is about 100 to 125 feet 
north of the “Stairway,” or north of Barclay’s Gate. We shall 
come to this spot again at the Dedication and Consecration of 
the Wall (Neh. xii), and then we shall discover that this 
notable site is “over against” the /ews Watling Place, about 
400 feet north of the S. W. Angle of the Haram, and about 80 
feet east of the Wailing Place, inside the Haram. 

Here we may rest the case. It is unnecessary to follow the 
builders all around the Temple Hill and Courts.. I have done 
this, however, in a work now completed but not yet published. 
I have now gone as far as the Dedicators will go all round and 
upon the wall, and I prefer to stop at this point where the 
sepulchers of David are indicated. Briefly, however, I may 


say that the “pool” above named in verse 16, is the Hammam 
ash Shafa west of the main wall, whose conduit is a continua- 
tion of that under Robinson’s Arch, and the bend it makes 
indicates the junction of the valley from the Jaffa Gate with 
the central ravine. The “house of the mighty” is the guard 
house at the extreme north-west end of the enclosure wall in 


Nehemiah’s time. Then follows the rebuilding of the north 
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wall (v. 17-19) tothe N. E. Angle where we find the “armoury 
at the turning of the wall.” And at this spot on the east side 
of the corner armoury is the residence of the high priest 
Eliashib. Then follows 589.328 feet of Solomon’s Porch (v. 22), 
which was “repaired by the men of the plain,” equal in length 
to the Court of Israel in Solomon’s Temple, and placed opposite 
to and parallel with the Court eastward. It was a grand 
arcade in front of the eastern gates of the Temple Courts. Its 
floor was formed of two rows of massive blocks of stone, each 
20 cubits square, with 20 stones in each row, forming a mag- 
nificent porch and arcade 56 feet wide and 400 cubits—589.328 
feet in length. 


25. Palal the son of Uzai, over against the turn- 
ing of the wall, and the tower which lieth out from 
the king’s high house, that was by the court of the 
prison. After him, Pedaiah the son of Parosh. 


At the southern end of Solomon’s Porch were the houses of 


Benjamin and Hashub and Azariah, assistants to the high 
priest, whose houses formed the extreme S. E. termination and 


limit of the Temple Courts (v. 23, 24). Then follows the re- 
pairing of the eastern side of the city of David—or what 
formally was so called (v. 24), which brings the narrative to 
the work of Palal, who rebuilds the Great Tower—formerly 
known as the Tower Millo, which is described as “outlying 
from the King’s High House” or palace, ‘that was by the 
Prison Court” (v. 25). Then the Nethinims which dwelt on 
the west side of the Ophel rebuilt the foundations and main 
wall of the King’s High House “ toward the east and the Tower 
that lieth out.” The Tekoites or soldiers of the fortification, 
dwelling on the east side of the Ophel, rebuilt the eastern 
length of the main wall of the King’s High House “over 
against the Great Tower [tower Millo] that lieth out, even unto 
the Ophel Wall.” 


26. Moreover, the Nethinims dwelt in Ophel, 
unto the place over against the Water-gate toward 
the east, and the tower that lieth out. 

27. After them the Tekoites repaired another 
piece, over against the great tower that lieth out, 
even unto the wall of Ophel. 
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At the N. E. corner of the King’s High House was the 
Horse Gate, where the Jews slew Athaliah the murderess 
queen “at the entering of the Horse Gate by the King’s House” 
(2 Chron. xxiii; 15). At this spot was a rampway sloping 
southwards underneath the Prison Court and there entering 
what is now known as Solomon's Stables. 

28. From above the Horse-gate repaired the 
priests, every one over against his house. 

29. After them repaired Zadok the son of 
Immer, over against his house. After him re- 
paired also Shemaiah the son of Shechaniah, the 
keeper of the east gate. 


The eastern face or front of the Great Tower is repaired by 
the goldsmiths and merchants where they place the “ Miphkad 
Gate,” originally used for the special purpose of burning up 
the bones and carcasses and refuse of the Temple Courts; 
because the Kedron ravine at this spot was a narrow gorge 
whose torrent carried the refuse swiftly away from the Temple 
precincts ( Exodus xxix; 14: Hebrews xiii; 11). 

30. After him repaired Hananiah the son of 
Sheiemiah, and Hanun the sixth son of Zalaph, 
another piece. After him repaired Meshullam 
the son of Berechiah over against his chamber. 

31. After him repaired Malchia the goldsmith’s 
son, unto the place of the Nethinims, and of the 
merchants, over against the gate Miphkad, and to 
the going up of the corner. 

There is still a short length to be reconstructed before 
arriving at the starting point, the Sheep Gate. And this short 
length of 14.733 feet, lying between the S. E. Angle and the 
Sheep Gate, is explained in the last verse of the chapter. 


32. And between the going up of the corner 
unto the Sheep-gate repaired the goldsmiths and 
the merchants. 


That ends Nehemiah’s Record of his rebuilding the “ walls 
of Jerusalem,” written 2345 years ago, which we have com- 
pared with monumental remains that exist to-day: and their 
stories are perfectly identical. We think this short length of 
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14.733 feet, between the S. E. Angle of the Haram and the 
Sheep Gate, was left open to the last moment as an open path 
for the workmen to pass in and out without going all the way 
down the sloping Ophel hill to the Valley Gate, a distance of 
2000 feet. This supposes that the two walls of the Ophel, east 
and west of the hill, were continuous from end to end without 
a break or gate, excepting the Valley Gate, as the only place 
of entrance and exit. And such was the actual fact. Hence 
we read in Chapter IV as follows: 

6. So built we the wall; and all the wall was 
joined together unto the half thereof: for the 
people had a mind to work. 

Each of the two walls of the Ophel was one continuous whole 
without a break, so that the entire enclosure of the Ophel wall 
was in two halves, and each half was unbroken and continuous. 
Our modern maps invariably represent the gates as a clear 
breakage of the wall from top to bottom: others represent the 
gates as opening through the wall. This mistake is almost 
universal in the representations of ancient Jerusalem on our 
modern maps. Nehemiah’s Record places the gates outside 
the walls and not as passages through the walls to the inside. 
One gate of the entrance and exit existed at that time and only 
one, which was located at the Pool Siloam, and known as the 
Valley Gate. After reconstruction comes ceremonial dedica- 
tion. This branch of the proof of our discovery will form the 
subject of our next article ( Neh. xii). 


S. Beswick, C. E. 
Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


Relics of Prehistoric and Proto-<dynastic Egypt. 


We quote the following from the annual report of the keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, Mr. Arthur J. Evans: 

“The extent of the accessions to the early Egyptian series, 
due to the donation from the Egypt Exploration Fund during 
the past year, may be judged from the fact that they arrived 
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in fourteen cases. The great bulk of these objects illustrate 
the culture of prehistoric Egypt as first revealed by the exca- 
vations at Nagada. They were excavated in a group of about 
twenty cemeteries along the western desert between Hit and 
Dendereh. Among the more important objects that have come 
to Oxford may be mentioned a stone mace-head in its original 
handle, some human figures of clay (among them two men 
looking over a city wall), a vase in the form of a woman of the 
characteristic steatopygous type and another in the form of a 
hippopotamus, an ivory ring with four hawks, and several 
interesting tomb groups. 


“This early civilization, which in Egypt proper merges into 
that of the early Pharaonic conquerers, seems to have found 
its more literal continuation among the neighboring Libyan 
tribes who represented the unmixed indigenous stock. The 
principal new discovery of the year was the evidence of the 
re-intrusion of this earlier type of culture into the Nile valley, 
toward the close of the Middle Kingdom (about 2400 B. C.), at 


the hands apparently of Libyan invaders. A new form of 
burial was found, consisting of shallow ‘pan graves,’ in which 
these intrusive types of pottery and other objects occur, in 
part associated with true Egyptian relics of the XIIth Dynasty. 
The central series obtained from this important group of tombs 
has been presented to the Ashmolean Museum. The black 
pottery with cross-lines and that with diagonal patterns of 
incised spots are very characteristic; but though it has been 
found on other sites in Egypt, its true attribution was hitherto 


unknown.” 
RELICs. 


Among other typical relics are ducrania, the facial bones of 
which are decorated with black and white spots. 

“In addition to these, the Egyptian Research Account has 
presented almost the whole of the carved ivories found at 
Hierakonpolis, belonging to the period of the first three Egyp- 
tian Dynasties. Unfortunately, owing to the perishable nature 
of the material, a large number of these arrived in a disinte- 
grated condition. Many of the more important specimens, 
however, which had been treated with wax, still remain intact. 
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“These carvings are of special interest in the history of art, 
as standing in an intermediate position between the hitherto 
known works of historic Egypt and the prehistoric series found 
at Nagada and elsewhere. Many prevalent types, such as the 
cloaked figures, the nude belted warriers with a dagger sus- 
pended in front of their loins, and the heads with pointed 
beards, are quite foreign to recognised dynastic traditions. 
Some of these, on the other hand, like the bearded heads, fit 
on to the human types found in the more primitive graves. At 
the same time figures of great beauty and considerable natur- 
alism make their appearance, which show affinities with some 
known works of early dynasties, such as the ‘Sheikh el Beled.’ 
By a curious artistic anticipation, some female heads are in 
type almost indistinguishable from ‘archaic’ Greek work, 
though separated by a interval of about 4000 years.” 


Che Early Gonnection Between Crete and Egypt. 


UnpovusTEDLy the greatest archzelogical event of last year 
was the discovery in Crete, by Mr. Arthur J. Evans (son of the 
president of the Egypt Exploration Fund), of the prehistoric 
palace of Knossus, with its marvellous examples of early 
Mycenzan art and its library of documents in two unknown 
scripts. Some account of the general nature of this discovery 
has already appeared in Bisiia (July and September). Mr. 
Evans himself contributes to the forth-coming issue of the 
annual Archeological Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 


an article on the fresh evidence now brought to light of the 
early connection between Crete and Egypt. 

This evidence is of two kinds, indirect and direct. The 
former is perceptible almost everywhere—in the architecture, 
in the processes and designs of the art, and even in the form 
of the hieroglyphic script. The direct evidence consists of two 
monuments, found in the course of the excavations, which must 
have been transported from Egypt to Crete in very early times. 

It is impossible at present to assign even an approximate 
date to the palace of Knossus. The stage of culture which it 
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represents evidently connects with that usually termed Myce- 
nean; but, though more highly developed than that, there 
are good reasons for believing it to be earlier, rather than later. 
Mr. Evans, following the traditions associated with the name 
of Minos, the prehistoric king of Crete, is disposed to call it 
Minoan. It must go back at least as far as the beginning of 
the second millenium before our era. Of the two Egyptian 
monuments found, one can be assigned to the XIIth Dynasty 
(i.e. ctrca 2800 B.C.); but of course this may have been brought 
to Crete long after it was first made. 

When discussing the indirect evidence of Egyptian influence, 
Mr. Evans is careful to point out that the borrowing was not 
of a serirle nature. While the Minoans took over Egyptian 
elements, at the same time they assimilated them. He further 
suggests that the indedtedness may not have been all on one 
side. According to the priestly tradition preserved by Dio- 
dorus (i 97), Daedalus the Cretan not only sat at the feet of 
Egyptian masters, but himself built the propylaeum of Hephes- 
tus (Ptah) at Memphis, and received divine honours in a 
neighboring shrine. A Labyrinth is common to Crete and to 
Lake Moeris. But Mr. Evans argues that the former was the 
prototype of the latter, because the name is derived from the 
labrys or double axe, the symbol of the Cretan Teus, which can 
still be traced in the inner columnar shrines of the palace of 
Knossus. 

With regard to architecture, Mr. Evans remarks that the 
plan of the building itself, with its large courts and numerous 
small chambers, and its long central corrider flanked by a suc- 
cession of magazines, presents striking affinities to Egyptian 
models, extending in some cases to details. Thus, the chequer 
arrangement of dark and light squares on the fagade of a 
Minoan shrine depicted on a fragment of miniature fresco, 
recalls the decoration seen over the door of a house from a 


VIth Dynasty tomb (Maspero’s Manual of Egyptian Arche- . 
ology, p. 21). A structural parallelism, moreover, is exhibited 
in the insertion between the capital of the columns and the 
beam above of a small rectangular cushion, though the columns 
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themselves conform to the Mycenzan canon by gradually de- 
creasing in diameter toward their base. A beautiful adaptation 
of an Egyptian architectonic motive is seen in a tall stone 
lamp of porphyry like material, the pedestal of which is shaped 
like a lotus column. Its section, however, is quatrefoil, and 
the carving round the upper surface of the receptacle shows a 
foliation of a free Mycenzan character. 

The resemblance in technical processes and in decorative 
designs is still more marked. Many fragments of vitreous 
paste were found, of a pale green and blue and a brilliant lapis- 
lazuli color. Various objects also occurred with green, black, 
and purple glazes, covering a fine sandy core. A special 
feature of the decorative art of Knossus seems to have been 
the inlaying of caskets with finely cut plaques of rock crystal. 
Some of these show traces of painting on their lower surface, 
in one case, the fore-part of a galloping bull in the most 
exquisite miniature style. With this may be compared a rock 
crystal scarab painted inside, found by Prof. Petrie at Gurob. 
As in Egypt, the rubble walls are faced with plaster, on which 
frescoes were painted in bright colours. Both in the conven- 
tional designs and in the figures, Egyptian influence can be 


traced. Among the artistic conventions of Egyptian origin 
may be noted the practice of surrounding the contours and 
branches of trees with a separate outline, within which the 
leaves and twigs are enclosed. It is also observable that the 
Cretan artist made the same preliminary use as the Egyptian 
of vertical and horizontal lines, dividing the field to be decorated 


into small squares for the guidance of his brush. What seems 


to be the only known example of Egyptian chiaroscuro, sup- 
plied by the wall-painting representing the young princesses 
at Tell-el-Amarna, finds an analogy in the frescoes of guardian 
griffins in the throne room at Knossus, where the lower parts 
of the bodies are shaded with hatched lines. The landscape 
pieces, with flowering reeds and running water and fish below, 
recall in their choice of motives Egyptian paintings like the 
pavement of Tell-el-Amarna. One of these, on a clay saroph- 


agus—itself a copy of the painted wooden chests of contempo- 
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rary Egypt—shows waterfowl among papyrus-like plants, one 
of which, as often in Egyptian paintings, is seen pursuing a 
butterfly. Yet more interesting are the comparisons suggested 
by the paintings of life-sized human figures in the corridor of 
the palace at Knossus. Here we see long processional scenes 
of strikingly Egyptian character. The succession of youths, 
bearing vases set with precious metals, irresistably recalls the 
procession of Keft chieftains on the walls of the Rekhmara 
tomb. The Egyptian conventions of flesh-coloring are main- 
tained—ruddy-brown for the men, white forthe women. The 
general attitude of the figures is also the same; the heels and 
toes of both feet are represented flat on the ground; but the 
modelling of the limbs is fuller and more advanced, the eye is 
partly in profile, the outline of the face is almost classically 
Greek. 

In the case of the two scripts, called by Mr. Evans the 
hieroglyphic and the linear, resemblances to Egyptian are less 
close. However, a certain number of parallels may be estab- 
lished, such as a variety of the Egyptian hieroglyph for 
‘*palace,” and the so-called bee or hornet. Mr. Evans contents 
himself with concluding that the evolution of the Cretan hiero- 


glyphic script in its conventionalised form was aided by a 
knowledge of the existence of the highly developed Egyptian 
system. In the linear script, in which the great majority of 
the Knossian tablets are written, Mr. Evans claims to have 
succeeded in elucidating the system of numeration, showing a 
close parallel with the Egyptian system. But in this case the 
chief importance of the discovery lies in the new light which 
it throws upon the origin of the Phoenician alphabet. 


J. Ss. Cc. 
Some Rew Manuscripts. 


THE new manuscript of a portion of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, the discovery of which was announced some years ago 
by Dr. Gaster, has at length been, to a certain extent, published 
by the “Society of Biblical Archeology.” It contains the final 


portions of Deuteronomy, commencing with Chapter xxvii, thus 
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containing the verse where in this as in other Samaritan 
codicies Mount Gerizim is substituted for Mount Ebal. The 
Gaster scroll is unique as regard all Samaritan manuscripts 
in Europe except a few fragments in the British Museum and 
at St. Petersburg, in that it is in scroll, and not in book form. 

Scholars are well aware that Samaritan manuscripts are of 
extreme value because their text possesses more than 1000 
variations from the Massoretic recension in the Pentateuch 
alone, which coincide with similar differences between the 
Hebrew text and the Septuagint. 

This fact is peculiarly important because the New Testament 
frequently quotes the Septuagint, therefore supporting the 
Samaritan type of text. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch is also interesting because many 
of the divergencies from the Hebrew text consist in its pos- 
sessing passages absent in the Hebrew but present in the 
Septuagint. Many of these are not strictly additions to the Old 
Testament, being passages which are duplicates of those to be 
found elsewhere in the Mosaic books. Of these amplifications 
or compared with the Masoretic text, all but one are confirmed 
by the Septuagint. Dr. Gaster’s new manuscript adds three 
more instances of an augmented text in the Samaritan version. 
In Deut. xxxii, 15 ; xxxiv, 1; xxxiv, 4, the first of these addi- 
tions is supported by the Septuagint. The second addition is 
a quotation from Genesis xv; 18. The cause of the majority of 
the minor differences of the Samaritan and Hebrew recensions 


is evidently the fact of the Samaritan scribes never having used 
the Messoretic vowel points which have been adopted by the 
Jews for over 1000 years. This style of writing leads to a number 
of errors in the Jewish manuscripts which were not to be found 
in the late Samaritan book codices, nor we know now, in the 
earlier scroll codex of Dr. Gaster. Neither could such errors 
of course be present in still earlier Samaritan texts, should we 
ever possess one, written before the vowel points were invented. 
The evidence seems to be overwhelming that in the Jewish 
codices used for the Septuagint translation almost all the 
extra and other divergent readings from the Massoretic text 
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were present, which we find in the Samaritan, and thus the 
additions and differences in nearly all cases in the Samaritan, 
are not the result of a manipulation of the text by Samaritan 
scribes, but the eliminations, or alterations, either by accident, 
or design, of Jewish scribes since 300 B. C. when the Septuagint 
version was made. 

In the Bulletin de Correspondence Helléniqgue for 1900, M. 
Laurent publishes the only Christian Inscription found by the 
French expedition at Delphi. It isa funerary text, eulogising 


a lady named Athanasia, a Deaconess, who was consecrated to 
her office by a Bishop named Pantamianos. The memorial is 
of the fifth century, precisely the epoch we know from histo- 
rians, when the office of Deaconess was most in vogue. These 
feminine church officers are mentioned sometimes in inscrip- 
tions and an instance of another Grecian Deaconess from a text 
found at Platea is published in the American Journal of Arche- 
ology, 1890 p. 109. M. Laurent in his commentary considers 
that the order of Deaconesses was instituted by St. Paul, basing 
his views probably upon Romans xvi, 1. A good deal about 
them is to be found in the new manuscript printed by Rahmani, 
entitled ‘The Testament of our Lord,” supposed to mainly be 
the work of Apollinarius, and dating from early in the third 
century. In this work the Deaconesses are the lowest of the 
four orders of female church officials. 

Bishop Pantamianos was hitherto unknown ; he was probably 
head of the Church of Delphi, though the fact of a bishopric 
for that city is new. 

The Paris National Library has recently acquired a manu- 
script, containing a large portion of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
which for its beauty and antiquity is likely to take one of the 
foremost places in the history of New Testament paleography. 
It is one among the very few manuscripts written upon purple 
vellum and is inscribed in magnificent golden uncials, some of 
the pages also being ornamented with miniatures depicting 
scenes in the life of Christ. Upon each side of these, as in the 
codex of Rossano, are minute effigies of the prophets unrolling 
their prophetic books relating to the Saviour. 
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The few other purple parchment manuscripts, of which the 
finest are those of Vienna and Rossano, are written in silver; 
such practices as these are alluded to by Jerome who speaks of 
“vetere slibros vel in membrano purpurets auro argentoque de- 
scriptos.” This gold and purple codex is we believe, unique. 
It was obtained in Asia Minor, by a French officer and M. H. 
Omont, from whose description these notes are derived, assign 
it to the age of Justinian. 

JoszrH OFrForD, 
Member of the Society of Biblical Archeology. 


Che Late Charies Dudiey Warner. 


Tue death of so distinguished a man as Mr, Warner is a 
serious loss to the Egypt Exploration Fund and its officials. 
We were proud to have such a representative man for the one 
honorary Vice-President of our Society. James Russell Lowell 
first held that office; then George William Curtis; and when 
Curtis passed from us, my thoughts instantly went out to 
Warner as to one everyway fitted to wear their mantle, and I 
nominated him for the post. In other ways, too, have I had 
the honor of association with Mr. Warner. We graduated at 
Hamilton College and received honorary degrees together, in 
1886, from our alma mater; he was President and I Vice- 
President of our New England alumni association; he was 
good enough to nominate me for the honorary rolls of the 
Connecticut Historical Society at Hartford; and he graciously 
introduced my name in the biographical department of his 
‘‘World’s Best Literature.” But I must not go on personally ; 
I but wish to show my individual appreciation of him and my 
loss personally as well as officially. 

From the first Mr. Warner took a live interest in our society 
and furthered its work in many ways. He and Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards were fast friends, and I can never forget his first call 
upon me in Boston after her death, and his sincere lamentation 
over our common loss. While we cannot place his “ Winter on 
the Nile” in quite the lofty classic heights ascribed to her 
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“Thousand Miles up the Nile,” we rank it among the choice 
books by choice spirits on that choice theme—the Nile. He 
showed, too, his love for the Old Land by assigning much space 
to it in his “ World’s Best Literature.” Here, too, he was loyal 
to the Fund, for he selected Mr. Griffith, with Mrs. Griffith’s 
skill, to prepare much of what was to be said of so ancient a 
literature. Sometimes he talked to audiences on Egypt, and 
touched up his topics with many a flash of graphic humor to 
rivet attention. He believed in the great possibilities of the 
soil of Egypt, archzologically, and once told his hearers, “ We 
have only scratched Egypt as yet.” 

The passing of Warner is one that literature, that standard 
magazines, that journalism, that many good causes of educa- 
tion and progress, each and all, deeply mourn, and we here 
emphasize in the procession, one we know to have been dear 
to his heart, that of exploration for the buried knowledge of 
the Pharaohs. We officials of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
record here our genuine appreciation of the life and work of 


Charles Dudley Warner, and our sincere sorrow to part with 
so honored a man on our roll of associates. 


WILi1am Cop.Ley WINSLOw. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Ong of the achievements which are worthy of the first rank 
in our lists is the discovery, careful measurement and descrip- 
tion of Petra’s “high place,” altar and all surrounding and de- 
pendent arrangements, which Doctors George L. Robinson 
and Samuel I. Curtiss, of Chicago, have made and published in 
the Quarterly. Such work, however difficult, adds to our 
knowledgea great deal. Nothing of the kind is known in such 
perfect preservation, The approach is so worn as to be diffi- 
cult, but the high place is intact and will be henceforth one of 
the most interesting spots in the whole country. The monoliths 
which were found are not explained, but they may be columns 
once supporting the roof, or a temple or cloister, or standing 
before a temple as the obelisks stood before temples in Egypt. 
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On the other hand there isa disappointment. Much interest 
has been felt in the two little steamers which were obtained for 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea. It was felt that now for the 
first time since the days of Lynch, there would be means of 
thoroughly exploring the shores of the sea, and of course there 
was likely to be trade with Kerak and other points which 
would benefit all concerned. But now comes the Sultan and 
says that the whole valley belongs to him personally, and the 
steamers must not be used. Upon a doubt being expressed as 
to the possibility of an individual owning a river, the answer 
has been made that at any rate the Sultan owns the shores and 
will not permit the steamers to land anywhere. This is cer- 
tainly disagreeable news. 

In Tell Sandahannah, Dr. Bliss has found a large number of 
inscriptions, partly Hebrew, mostly Greek, which are not yet 
read, although Professor Sayce has seen copies of some and 
deems them of a religious character. Dr. Bliss has also found 
a number of figures and one in terra cotta of a peculiar kind, 
representing a woman fully draped and with a head-dress 
which will bear study. No figure like it is remembered to 
have been seen in any collection before. 

A very interesting suggestion is made that what Dr. Bliss 
has called a beetle, found on all the jar handles discovered in 
the few places recently excavated, are images of the winged 
Baal. The latter is a reasonable suggestion, because then we 
should understand that the jars and their contents were pre- 
sented in idol worship. The word above the winged object is 
always read “For the King,” and below is the name of a city, 
Hebron, Shocoh, etc. Now if these jars were for the Baal 
worship the reading might be “For the King (Baal symbol) 
Hebron,” that is, gift of Hebron to Baal or, gift to Baal of 
Hebron. Of course it will be remembered that M. L. K. may 
mean either King or Moleck, and that which of the two it means 
on the Moabite stone is uncertain, thus that we may understand 
“For Moleck” (symbol) if we choose. This must be determined 
by further study into the whole class of inscriptions, and it may 
turn out that here we have the name and symbol of Moleck, 
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the tutelary deity of the Ammorites, as I Kings, xi, 7, calls him. 

The discoveries near Jerusalem continues to be remarkable. 
We have now news of a large number of vats found near the 
well of Joab and probably used in washing clothing, but the 
question of Eu-Rogel is now reopened. 

Unfortunately the long extended field work and the very 
hard times in England have reduced our treasury to the lowest 
point, and therefore I am anxious that aid from this country 
should not be wanting, both from old subscribers and from 
new. The subscription of two and a half dollars, which is the 


lowest to obtain the Quarterly with illustrated record of the 
finds, is so small as to place it in reach of all to help and to 


receive fair return. 
THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 


Hon, Sec’y for U.S. 


42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Part I of the “‘ Amherst Papyri,” edited by Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt, has appeared from the University Press of Oxford. 
This volume contains the “ Ascention of Isaiah” and other 
theological fragments. There are nine plates, containing fac- 
simile reproductions of the torn, worm-eaten, brown old manu- 
scripts. These are transliterated in full. The paper is heavy, 
with uncut edges, and the publication throughout is a delight 
to head and eye and hand. “The Ascention of Isaiah” is a 
fragment of the original Greek of an Apocryphal work of the 
first part of the second century after Christ, which was known 
heretofore only in an Ethiopic translation and partial Latin 
and Slavic translations. Outside of this, the volume contains 
a curious Christian hymn, from about 300 A. D., or a little later, 
a letter from Rome of the third century, two small liturgical 
fragments, probably ‘choir slips,” from the seventh or eighth 
century, two New Testament fragments, a few Psalms, one 
brief passage from Job, and another from Genesis. The second 
part, now in preparation, is to contain the “classical frag- 
ments and the non-literary documents, which are much more 
numerous. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Arch= 
zxological Survey Fund and the Grazco= 
Roman Branch. 


To the Editor: 


The following subscriptions, from October 20 to November 20 


are gratefully acknowledged: 


C. W. Bingham, $5 00 
H. Bissell, ; 5 00 
Mrs. T. B. Blackstone, 5 00 
Hon. Addison Brown, 5 00 
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Book Reviews. 


Oupest Books 1n THE WorLpD. An account of the Religion, 
Wisdom, Philosophy, Ethics, Psychology, Manners, Proverbs, 
Sayings, Refinement, etc., of the Ancient Egyptians: As set 
forth and inscribed upon, some of the oldest existing monu- 


ments, papyri, and other records of that people, from the 
earliest historic times to A. D. 64, together with fac-similes and 
translations of some of the oldest books in the world. By 
Isaac Myer, LL. B. 

Egyptian literature embraces the whole circle of knowledge 
of the time. Although not to be compared with the literature 
of Greece and Rome, yet it possesses an interest of its own 
which is coming more and more to be appreciated. A large 
portion of it has come down to us in the shape of historical 
inscriptions graven on pyramids, obelisks, walls of temples and 
stele. The Egyptians seldom raised an edifice without cover- 
ing it with inscriptions. No branch of Egyptian research has 
been more minutely explored than the historical texts, and the 


list of texts in Egypt already known, rival in extent those of 
any other known literature. We have historical tablets, his- 
torical poems, chronicles of campaigns, lists of conquered cities, 
and records of public works, all materials for history. The 
remains of the literature of Ancient Egypt, including dupli- 
cates, are sufficient to fill thousands of volumes. 


The Egyptians wrote books, and read books; they possessed 


books and loved them. We know that papyrus was employed 
for literary purposes in the time of the third dynasty, that is to 
say, some 3800 years before the Christian era. There is in the 
Bibliothéque National of Paris, a papyrus written by a scribe 
of the eleventh dynasty, which contains copies of two docu- 
ments, one dating from the third, and one from the sixth 


dynasty. The oldest papyrus known, “the oldest book in the 
world,” is the famous Prisse Papyrus, dating from the eleventh 
dynasty. Wall inscriptions, however, date from nearly 4500 
years B.C. Not less than a dozen papyri of the remote twelfth 
dynasty were found by Professor Petrie in 1888, and since 
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that date innumerable papyri have been taken from the 
sands of Egypt. 

Some of the most interesting papyri are those treating on 
religion and morals, for the ancient Egyptian not only loved 
meditation, but he loved to record his meditations in writing. 
We have several papyri containing collections of moral pre- 
cepts and maxims on the conduct of life, and these are of great 
interest to us at the present day. We know from these papyri, 
that over 5000 years ago the sacred books of Egypt taught the 
unity and spirituality of God, a recognition of the Divine in 
nature, the feeling that the Deity is in all life, in all form, in 
all change as well as what is permanent and staple. Three 


thousand years B. C. the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
appears as a completed system, with a long history of develop- 
ment behindit. We find a belief in future judgment, besides a 
morality of justice and mercy. In fact, the Egyptian religion 
throughout breathes a lofty morality, and a grand concep- 
tion of law and responsibility. The scribe Pentaur wrote, 


“Thou alone existent, the creator of being.” “On thy seat 


thou watched over men, and considered what is best for the 
beasts. * * .* * As highas heaven, as wide stretching as the 
earth, as deep as the sea, the gods fall down before thy majesty, 
extolling the spirit of him who has created all things * * * * 
Praise to thy spirit because thou hast made us: we are thy 
creatures, thou hast placed us in the world.” 

The Records of the Past, long since out of print, gave usa 
good deal of this ancient literature, and we have had several 


editions of the Book of the Dead, but a work was needed which 
would give us a concise account of the religion, wisdom, phi- 
losophy, ethics and culture of the ancient Egyptians. Such a 
work Mr. Myer has given us in the elegantly printed book 
before us. A perusal of this work shows us that at least ten 
centuries before the time of Moses the Egyptians were an 
enlightened and intellectual people. 


Mr. Myer opens his book with an account of the books of 


Kaqemna and of Ptah Hotep, which are also known as the 
Prisse Papyrus. This papyrus was found in the necropolis of 
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the ancient city of Thebes, and consists of eighteen pages of 
hieratic writing, and is a copy and not the original manuscript 
itself. The first part of the manuscript was written by 
Kaqemna, a prefect, and the second part by Ptah Hotep, also a 
prefect, under King Assa, a Pharaoh of the fifth dynasty. His 
precepts, written in his old age for the benefit of the younger 
generations which were succeeding him, were valuable lessons 
acquired by himself from long experience, for the proper con- 
duct of life, which he had learned from experience or received 
from the ancients. We find in the Prisse Papyri the Fourth 
Commandment. “The son who hearkens to words of his 
father, he shall grow thereby.” Others exhort to the study of 
wisdom, to regard and respect parents and superiors, to merci- 
fullness, generosity, discretion, integrity, sobriety, chastity, 
and the like. Says Ptah Hotep, “the moral teachings have 
been perfect from the beginning; they are of divine origin, 
and should not be changed.” “Guard thyself,” he writes, 
“from discovering what grows in thyself, teach following the 
word of the learned,” “If thou are a wise man, train up a son 
who will be pleasing to God.” 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards said of the precepts of Ptah Hotep, 
“It is such brief and simple sayings as these which brings us 
nearest to the hearts of the old Egyptian people. We see ‘as 
in a glass,’ and we see them at their best; a gentle, kindly, 
law-abiding race, anxious to cultivate peace and good-will, and 
to inculcate those rules of good conduct whereby their own 
lives have been guided * * * * To live happily, to live 


long, to deserve the favor of their superiors, to train their 
children in sane thinking and right doing, to be respected in 
life and honorably mentioned by posterity, represented the 
sum of their desires. It is a philosophy of utility and good-will, 
in which the ideal has no part.” 


Says Mr. Myer, “These books are very similar in character 
and tone to the book of Proverbs in our Bible. They inculcate 
the study of wisdom, the duty of parents and superiors, respect 


for property, the advantages of charitableness, peaceableness 
and content; of liberality, humility, chastity and sobriety ; of 
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truthfullness and justice ; and they show the wickedness and 


folly of disobedience, strife, arrogance and pride; of slothful- 
ness, intemperance, unchastity and other vices. It is only 
through a misunderstanding of the text, that some scholars 
have discovered anti-religious, epicurean, or skeptical expres- 
sions.” Mr. Myer gives a full account of the discovery and 
history of this papyrus, with a complete translation. 

The next book taken up is the Maxims of the Scribe Ani, 
known as the Papyrus of Bulak, No, 4, dating, according to 


Amelineau, from about the seventeenth dynasty, but according 
to Chabot, the twentieth dynasty (circa 1200-1100 B.C.). In this 
papyrus the worship of the deities and the forms of religion 
are much dwelt upon. The maxims refer to drunkenness, 
gluttony, luxury, modesty, aim in life, calumny, scandal and 
slander, generosity, respect for the aged, courage, friendship, 
etc., and they give us information which enables us to draw 
new conclusions as to the ethical line of thought of mankind 
in Egypt in very ancient times. We find a great similarity in 
many of the maxims to the book of Proverbs, such as “ Keep 
thyself, on all occasions, from wounding by words ; do not make 
thyself feared. In the breast of man, pertness ( gossip) is to 
be condemned ; it will not be a resource in thy future days. 
Hold thyself far from the man of contention ; do not make him 
acompanion.’”’ We find in Proverbs (xxix: 20), “Seest thou 
aman who is hasty in his words? There is more hope of a 
fool than of him.” In the introduction to this book, Mr. Myer 
gives an account of the discovery of the papyri, the various 
copies and translations, and to assist the reader, the Maxims 
are numbered and cross references are given referring to books, 
chapters, and verses, containing similar ideas, in the old and 
new Testaments and the Apocrypha. 

The third collection given by Mr. Myer is the Papyrus of 


Sayings, now inthe Egyptian rooms of the Museum of Antiqui- 
ties, at Leyden. This papyrus dates from the nineteenth 
dynasty (circa 1333-1300 B.C.). These Sayings are written 
with great terseness and conciseness, and it contains some of 
the oldest examples of antitheses which have reached our day. 
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Examples of some of the Sayings are: ‘The hard-hearted 


man says, ‘Get thee gone!’ He who knows the Great God says, 
‘I will give to him.’” “Wrong ruler throughout the world in 
this its name of injustice.” ‘‘All workingmen who do not labor 
become outcast, he whose business is antagonizing of the 
country, does not know anything about the labor of harvest.” 

Mr. Myer devotes chapter eighth to the Psychology of the 
Ancient Egyptians, and concerns their belief in the life after 
death. Mr. Myer considers that it is of the utmost importance 


to a correct understanding of the religion of Ancient Egypt and 
its religious philosophy, that the psychology, as understood by 
the Egyptians, be comprehended. He therefore has prepared 
a condensed statement of the ancient belief in a future life, but 
which, owing to the continual advance in the science of Egyp- 
tology, is not advanced or final. An account is then given of 
the Per-em-hru, or the Book of the Dead, the history of the 
various papyri, editors and translators, and a translation is 
given of the famous CXXVth Chapter. 

Chapter thirteenth is devoted to the Psychostasia, or /udg- 
ment, of the Soul of the Dead, and chapter fourteenth to the 
Time of Happening of the Psychostasin, which was probably 
considered the last day of the month of gathering the harvest, 
as the Great Day of rendering the account before Osiris and 
Forty-two Judges, of the good or evil works, done by the Ba 
of the mortal when in the flesh. The last day of Mekhie, 
which was the month of harvest of the sacred Egyptian Sothic 
year, the 3oth day of this month, was the last day of the sixth 
month of the year. Inthe Julian year it began December 17. 

Chapter sixteenth is devoted to the Egyptian Ethical Writ- 
ings of the Ptolemaic Period, and that of Nero, A. D. 64. 


This book of Mr. Myer’s is invaluable to every person desir- 
ous of becoming acquainted with the moral and religious 
literature of the Ancient Egyptians. It is an original work, 
and shows a wide range of reading of the best authorities. We 
know of no work on the subject so complete. The work is 
illustrated with twenty-four plates, many being fac-similes of 
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papyri. Only 500 copies of this work are printed, 150 going 
to Europe. 

(New York, Edwin W. Dayton, Madison Avenue and 6oth 
Street. Royal Octavo, pp. I-XIV, 1-502, gilt top, uncut. 
Price, $7.50). 


Firchaoclogical Notes. 


To THE EpiTor or BIsBLia: 


Dear Sir:—In the June number Mr. L. A. Wood, in an article 
upon “The Priesthood of Melchizedek,” whilst commenting 
upon some statements of Prof. A. H. Sayce, says: “What 
Paul” (i.e., the author of Hebrews) “says is a crusher to Sayce’s 
contention that Salem was a God;” and again “nor did Paul 
know anything of the God Salem, because there was no such 
God there.” Mr. Wood also asserts that * Uru-Salem ’’ means 
“city of Salem ;” “nothing more and nothing less.” 

Several years of study of the Tel el Amarna tablets and 
more of renewed investigation of the historical side of the 
Old Testament have taught me to be very timid of dogmatic 
assertions in such matters, because new evidence is ever throw- 
ing light upon these subjects. 


That there was a God Salem is, however, certain, because of 
the text upon a gem at St. Petersburg which reads Salim-mu, 
“God of Peace,” with the determinative prefix of deity. Tiglath 
Pileser II. speaks of Salamanu, King of Moab, and Clermont 
Ganneau, in his “Etudes d’Archeologie Orientale,” II. p. 36 
and 48, reads Selamanes on an inscription at Shekhbarakat. 
Melchizedek, may therefore quite possibly have been kingly 
high priest of the “Sar Salem,” in Assyrian, ‘‘King of Peace,” 
as the author of Heb. vii, 2, renders it, or of “Shalom,” 
“ Prince of Peace,” as the AV. of Isaiah ix, 6, renders it; other- 
wise of the deity Salem, one of whose seats would in that case 
be Mount Moriah. 

Again Uru in the “Uru Salem” may not mean city, “ noth- 


ing more and nothing less,” though as long ago as Eupolemus 
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we were told “ Urie, in Babylonean,” means “a city.” For it 
may be that Dr. Pinches’ translation of the tablet is correct. 
“The city of the mountain of Uru Salem, the city of the 
Temple of Ninip” “is its name.” In that case Uru may stand 
for Ninip, it being a name of that God as deity of planting or 
agriculture. Ninip, strange to say, as mentioned by Dr. 
Pinches, was worshiped with libations of wine. 

I should hesitate to suggest what the inspired author of 
Hebrews did not know. He knew Jerusalem was a compound 
word, and that Melchi (or Melech) Zedek meant “King of 
Righteousness,” and that if he was the “ Melech of Salem” he 
could reasonably also be entitled ‘“‘King of Peace,” or Sar 
Shalom. 

Philo of Byblos, Eusebius says in his Praep. Evan, gave 
Tsedek as a Phoenician God, in Phoenician texts, and Maat an 
Egyptian deity is the same concept and the Bible gives us 
Zedek-iah. 

That Melchizedek was a type of our Lord is doubtless true, 
he was also priest of The Most High, but the Phoenicians 
worshipped Eliun also, “The Most High.” 

JosrrH OFrrForp, 
Member of the Society of Biblical Archeology. 
London. 


We reprint Mr. Offord’s letter from the September Brsi1a. By an 
unfortunate oversight the letter was printed just as it was set up, and 
without any proof-reading. 


Contents of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund for October. Report on the Excavations at Tell 
Sandahannah, by F. J. Bliss —Preliminary Observations on the 
Rock-Cuttings of Tell Sandahannah, by R. A. Stewart- 
Macalister.—Alphabet of Letters used on Old Hebrew Jar 
Seals, by R. A. Stewart-Macalister—The Influence of the 
4£gean Civilization in South Palestine, by F. B. Welch.—High 
Place and Altar at Petra, by Samuel Ives Curtiss.—Reports 
from Galilee, by Dr. G. Schumacher.—Rock Hewn Vats near 


Bir Eyub, by Rev. J. E. Hanauer, with Note by Dr. Selah 
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Merrill—The Dead Sea, by Major-Gen. Sir Charles Wilson.— 
Sport among the Bedawin, by W. E. Jennings-Bramley.—Note 
on the Greek Inscriptions found at Tell Sandahannah, by Prof. 
Sayce.—Note on Greek Inscription in Wady er-Rababi, by Mr. 
Macalister and Prof. Clermont-Gannau.—Collection of Babylo- 
nian Tablets belonging to Joseph Offord, by Theophilus G. 
Pinches.—Note on the Winged Figures on the Jar Handles 
discovered by Dr. Bliss, by Joseph Offord. 

Mr. Welch says, that the influence of the A°gian civilization 
on South Palestine can hardly be said to be appreciably felt 
before the latter half of the Bronze Age. At this period the 
Mykenzan Civilization, though already decadent, was flourish- 
ing still very vigorously in the East Mediterranean, especially in 
places like Rhodes and Cyprus. This is natural since the 
island served as an intermediary between East and West, 
owing to its geographical position, and was peopled, partly at 
least, by representatives of the Mykenzan Civilization—though, 
of course, this says nothing as to the raczal affinities of the 
areas in question—and here seemingly this civilization lasted 
on later than in the actual AYgean area. At a later period, at 
the beginning of the Iron Age, when the current was reversed, 
and the decadent Mykenzan art gave way to the young Pheeni- 
cian civilization, and when there was little direct communica- 
tion between the Levant and the Agean, Cyprus shared with 
South Palestine in a practically identical culture, largely of 
local origin, but which developed more vigorously and freely 
in Cyprus—probably owing to its early Mykenzan tutelege. 
To begin with the earliest Palestinian civilization yet known, 
that of the so-called “Amorite’’ period, dated by the Tell el- 
Hesy finds to a date earlier than B. C. 1500, we find in Palestine 
a very peculiar type of pottery, characterized chiefly by the 
large use made of polishing and burnishing, especially in the 
case of red ware. The style is in many ways similar to that of 
the pre-dynastic “New Race”’ of Egypt, and to Lybian pottery 
found in Egypt; and during this same. period in Cyprus we 
find a large class of pottery, the shape of which, based on 
gourd-vessels, are no doubt usually different from the Pales- 
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tinian, but the characteristic high polish of which, found in its 
perfection in the earliest specimens, and gradually degenerat- 
ing, seem to have been introduced from abroad. Exactly 
similar specimens have not yet turned up in Palestine, but at 
Tell ej Judeideh was found a fragment of a gourd-shaped jar 
in a sort of debased red ware, and no other area can be put 
forward as a possible source of origin of the technique, except 
the south-east corner of the Levant. 


Proressor H. V. Hitprecut, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who has been exploring the mounds of ancient Nippur, 
in Asia Minor, for eleven years, has returned to this country. 
He was met on his arrival by a party from the University of 
Pennsylvania, headed by his assistant, Dr. A. T. Clay. 

The last year’s labors of Professor Hilprecht at Nippur have 
been more fruitful than those of the previous ten years. While 
his explorations in previous years were successful, the dis- 
covery of the library of the ancient Temple of Nippur is con- 
sidered of a character to eclipse all previous discoveries. The 
library tablets throw a light on the life of the people living at 
this centre of population at the time, it is calculated, that Adam 
and Eve were living in the Garden of Eden. It is believed 
that this library will reorganize the chronology of Biblical 
times, extending it back many eons prior to the reckoning of 
the Deluge period. The value of this discovery has been 
recognized by European scholars, and Professor Hilprecht's 
journey across the Continent was interrupted at many points 
for the bestowal of honors. He was honored by the Sultan of 
Turkey, entertained by Prince Ruprecht of Bavaria and by the 
Duchess of Anhalt, sister of the King of Denmark, made a 
member of several geographical societies and had offers of 
professorships in more than one German university. 

“The importance of this find to our civilization and the bear- 
ing it has on the history of the world and its religion are 
great,” says Professor Hilprecht. “The chief point to be 
remarked is the fact that we have found the first Babylonian 
temple library that has ever been discovered. Hitherto we 
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have possessed nothing more than the knowledge of the 
probable contents of such a library from copies found in the 


royal library of Ashurbanapal, in Nineveh, which was dis- 


covered sixty years ago. This royal library, however, was a 


compilation of documents from all over Babylonia, so far as 
was at that time known. 


“In the library which we unearthed this year at Nippur we 
get for the first time an insight into the arrangement of the 
libraries of that early day, and the arrangement of the rooms, 


etc., and, what is of major importance, a knowledge of the 
literature of the period. Of special importance is the fact that 
we have not only discovered a Babylonian temple library, but 
that it proves to be the most influential and important, as well 
as the oldest, in the whole country. No document discovered 
is younger than 2200 B. C.—that is, about the period when the 
first blossom of the Nippurian civilization was cut off by an 
invasion of the Elamites, who descended on Nippur, sacked the 
city and carried away many of its treasures. After that event 


Babylon superseded Nippur as the chief city or metropolis of 
Northern Babylonia. 


“So far, only one wing of the library has been excavated. 
Nearly eighteen thousand documents have been rescued from 
the ruins this year. The size of these inscribed clay tablets 
varies from 1 by 2 inches to1 by 1% feet. Unfortunately for 
the decipherer they were made of unbaked clay, and therefore 
suffered considerably by the collapse of the building and by the 
humidity of the ground. But we have all the fragments.” 

“In what manner,” Professor Hilprecht was asked, “ will 
these discoveries affect the interpretations of Biblical records?” 


“They will materially affect our knowledge of the life, the 
religion and the arts of the Hebrews, whose earliest roots are 
bound up with the history of Babylonia. The library of the 
temple at Nippur was lost to human knowledge about the time 
that Abraham went out of Ur into Palestine, and it gives us a 
cjear historical setting for that important event. Many other 
customs and religious notions which existed among the He- 
brews will find here their just interpretation. We have known 
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all along too little of this period. Now we will be able to tell 
what is purely Babylonian and what is purely Hebrew. 


“The records from the library at Nippur are now on the 


way from Bassora to Constantinople, where they will arrive in 
the course of six months. The conditions at Constantinople 
make it impossible for me to speak as to the time when they 
may be looked for in this country.” 


Heroporus had told of the Phoenicians bringing the alpha- 
bet to the Greeks. “Phoenicians,” he wrote, “introduced into 
Greece the knowledge of letters, of which, as it seems to me, 
the Greeks were heretofore ignorant. Archzologists had 
found indications of the truth of this observation. Tradition 
seemed to bear it out, and the names, number, forms, and or- 


der of the primitive Greek alphabet have been shown to indi- 


cate their Semitic origin. The Phoenicians are supposed to 
have come by this alphabet from the Hieratic writings of An- 
cient Egypt. For in the time of the shepherd kings the Egyp- 
tian priests had evolved a running hand that expressed their 
thoughts, and their people were of Semitic origin. 

De Rouge, in 1859, pronounced thistheory. The proposition 
had many backers. At the same time it had its emphatic op- 


posers. In Germany, Lagarde, and in England, Robertson 
Smith and R. S. Poole combated this theorizing of De Rouge’s. 
Now, Arthur Evans insists that the whole pretty theory must 
be abandoned. In a paper recently read before the Anthropo- 
logical section of the British association he says: 

“De Rouge’s theory of the derivation of the Phcenician let- 


ters from remote Hieratic Egyptian prototypes must be defin- 
itely abandoned. The Pheenician, and with it the Greek, al- 
phabet must be regarded as a selection from a syllabary be- 
longing to the same A®gean as the Cretan.” 


THE very interesting address by Professor Petrie at the 


annual meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund, will appear, 
at least much of it, in our next number. 
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In the October Bisiia, on page 233, it is stated that “ Prof. 
Hilprecht’s discoveries will be brought to the Princeton Library, 
where they will be deciphered and then the result published.” 
It should read, “ Prof. Hilprecht’s discoveries will be brought 


to the Free Museum of Science and Art, of the University of 


Pennsylvania, where they will be deciphered and the results 
published.” We have received several letters calling attention 
to this error. 


Egypt. 


I saw two vultures, gray they were and gorged; 
One on a mosque sat high, asleep he seemed, 
Claw-staid within the silver crescent’s curve; 
Not far away, another, gray as he, 

As full content and somnolent with food, 
Clutched with instinctive grip the golden cross 
High on the church an alien creed had built. 
Yon in the museum mighty Rameses sleeps, 
For some new childhood swaddled like a babe. 
Osiris and Jehovah, Allah, Christ, 

This land hath known, and, in the dawn of time, 
The brute-god-creature crouching in the sand, 
Ere Rameses worshipped and ere Seti died. 
How much of truth to each new faith He gave 
Who is the very father of all creeds, 

I know not now—nor shall know. Ever still 
Past temple, palace, tomb, the great Nile flows, 
Free and more free of bounty as men learn 

To use his values. Only this I know. 


Cairo, 1899. 
Dr. S. W. MITCHELL in “ The Wager and Other Poems.” 


At Anhar, near to the ancient town of Iconium, a sarcoph- 
agus, has been uncovered, entirely composed of marble, on 
which flowers, animals and figures of warriors are exquisitely 
sculptured. 
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HONORARY SECRETARY, U. S. A. 
Rev. William C. Winslow, 525 Beacon St., Boston. 
SECRETARY, U. S. A. 
Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 59 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 
Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknowa classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile thot appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

) Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, en artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphnz have been discovered ; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light ha. been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas,e the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. has afforded ruins of seculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY oF Ecypt. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, anda 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 


our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi isin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III, Naukratis, PartI. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and allinterested in an¢igues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen, Eleven plates, mapsand plans. Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis(Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Roya/ Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (G§™ Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Roya/ Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 

Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume lI!, ElBersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IY. ElBersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten of the platesin colors. Price, 

5.00. 
’ Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 


Atlas, An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblicai references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archewological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, go cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 

Archwological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-roval size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


£ach Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guarfos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee ro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 Temple Street, Boston), awd local organizations. All subscriptions. from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. Tosubscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of al]l our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypr Expiora- 
TION Funp, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 
me as below. 


WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fanuary 2, 1899. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
James GralsHeR, Esq., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER Morrison, Esq., M. P. Sir WALTER Besant, M. A., F.S. A 


Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
24 HANOVER Square, W. Lonpon, 
American Members of General Committee. 


PRESIDENT DaniEL C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hitprecnt, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 
CuLarENCcE M. Hype, Esa., New York. 
Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHauTauqua. 
Proressor THEODORE F. Wricnt, Px.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles, 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen, H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 


R. E (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R.S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F, J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground, The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 

Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THe Survey or WEsTERN PALEsTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a serra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed asthe Ordnance map of England. In the course of Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ArcH#OLoGICAL Work or M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ** Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to 
other explorers.. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square Mites east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R, E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special 
surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The Jaulan, 
‘Ajlin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square 
miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6 THs GroLocicaL Survey or Paugsting, By Pror. E. Huu, F, R. S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND Customs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 
rangements for vonducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SuBscriBeErs of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

{x) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(a) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Yost free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(@) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Mubscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
en*#tad to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Stevements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

. THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 

Honorary Secretary for the United States. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘*The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Special Papers,” 1 
vol. ; ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Floraand Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II, The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, k.c.B., R.E., &c. 

III. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.x. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., r.£. 

V. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.E. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

VII. MountSeir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., uu.p., F.R.s. 

VIII. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.z. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 
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X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c..,R. 8. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., 
LL D.. F.R.S. 

XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem ac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 
Fund; (5s) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller ia 
Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. The, Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
C.E. 

XXII. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a. 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1L., R.E. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Conder, LL.p., M.R.A.S., R.E. 


XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXYV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 
R. Conde., D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXYVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.s. 

XXVII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 

XXVIII. Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. By F. J. Bliss and A. Dickie. 


Maps---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 


I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II, Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

III. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 

V. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 
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VII. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 

VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently- 
issued Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine 
from Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all 
that is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New EpitTIon oF THE CoLLOTYPE PRINT OF THE RAISED Map, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3¢.; non-subscribers 35. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Photographs---A Very Large Collection. 
A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 


names of places, with notes and reterences, 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 
scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 


Casts. 


Seal of “ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


Honorary Local Secretaries for America. 


AvaBama: Rev. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D., Greensboro’. 
Cauirornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1,319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, D.D., Theological Seminary, Hartford. 

Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District or CoLumsia: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University, Washington. 
Iturnots: Prof. Shailer Matthews, Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Iowa: President F. D. Blakeslee, D.D., Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant, 
Marne: Prof. George T. Little, College Librarian, Brunswick. 
Massacuusetts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., Smith College, Northampton. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., United Charities Building. 

Prof. Richard Gottheil, Ph.D., Columbia University. 

Prof. James S. Riggs, D.D., Theological Seminary, Auburn. 

Prof. D. A. Walker, Ph. D., Wells College, Aurora. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D., tog South Avenue, Syracuse. 

Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 

President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Colgate University, Hamilton. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., 1,606 E. Third Street, Dayton. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 

Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 

Ruope Istanp: Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Brown University, Providence 
TennegsskE: Prof. Collins Denny, D.D., Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
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THE FIFTH GOSPEL... 


THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED. 
By F. M. P. OTTS, LL.D. 


This book presents a pen-picture of the present general appear- 
ance of Palestine in contrast with what it must have been in the 
days of Jesus, and unfolds and elucidates the most prominent 
events in our Saviour’s life in the scenes and circumstances in the 
midst of which they occured. 


We have a few copies remainng of thts book, Which 
we will send postage paid, for 75 cents. 
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Abraham, Joseph and Moses in Egypt. 


Being a Course of Lectures Delivered before the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. F., by Reb. Alfred H. Kellogg. D. D. 


The purpose of this course of lectures is to ascertain, if possible, the position of Abraham, 
Joseph, and Moses, in Egypt’s history. They area study in the comparative chronology of 
Egypt’s monuments and the Bible tradition, in the hope that ultimately peaceful harmony 
will be discovered between the chronological indications of the monuments and the data of 
Holy Scripture. 


CONTENTS. 


The Monumental Chronology of the period discovered by Dynasties XII-XX. 
The Chronology of the corresponding period in the Hebrew Tradition. 
Points of Contact of the two Chronologies; Part 1, The Era of Moses. 

The Eras of Abraham and Moses. 

The Anarchy at the Close of Dynasty XIX., and the Exodus. 

The Pharaoh of the Exodus. 


Octavo, pp. I60, Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF BIBLIA. 





